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RUTA BAGA. 

A highly valaed correspondent, residing in 
Albany, after stating"that he bad met with some 
disappointment in an attempt to cultivate the 
Mangel Wartzel in consequence of the seeds’ 


~~ 


Griginal Communications. i 3 


coming up badly, says ; 

“The Ruta Baga, however, is enhanced in 
my estimation, as my experience in cultivating 
it increases. It is uniformly a sure and abond- 
antcrop. lhave raised it this year, for the third 
‘ime, as a second crop, after Clover. | applied 
-() loads of manure to two and an half acres, af- 
‘er the clover was taken off, spread it, ploughed 
and harrowed the ground, and drilled in the 
seed. Thecrop was between 13 and 1400 bush- 
els, and the whole expense, including the whoie 
charge for manure, less than two cents and a half 
a bushel. They are more easily cultivated chan 
Mangel Warizel, occupy the ground a shorter 
time, are more easily preserved, and keep long- 
er. I shall begin to feed them out early in 
March, and calculate to keep seven cows, and a 
yoke of oxen on them, withan acre of Lucerne, 
till the middle or last of July, without the aid 
of pasture. ‘Thus the product of three and a 
half acres willenable me to to convert 18 or 20 
acres of pasture to meadow ; the hay from which 
will form no inconsiderable item in the market- 
able produce of my farm.” 

b—_—____~] 
FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


SUPERSTITION. 
‘‘ THE TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS.” 
Worcesier County, Jan. 6, 1825. 

Yesterday was one of the last of the twelve, 
and according to the vulgar estimate, of a day 
for every month of the year in their order, 1825 
is to be a most delightful year. 

On the fourth day of Christmas there were 
signs of coming snow. I was engaged in a job 
of work that snow would interrupt. One of my 
neighbours, well read in books and tolerably 
well practised in the world, meeting me, J sa- 
luted him as usual; and added ina tone of half 
inquiry, ** we are going to have some snow.” 
1 was surprised, and put to silence by the confi- 
dent manner in which he asserted the contrary ; 
and was put in doubt of his calm sensés by his 
gratuitous assertion, ** we are not to have much 
snow this winter.” It is hard conversing with 
a man that knows very much more than we do 
or can know ; and being totally blanked by his 
assurance and my own ignorance of the storms 
to come, I dropped the subject. 

Coming into the wood-lot, some day-labourers 
soon joined me, to urge forward the work. One 
said, * This is April ; it will surely be a pleasant 
month.” I paid ne attention to him. 

While I played a stout scythe among the 
brush in front of the choppers, and made a clear 
space for the falling’ trees, 1 mused upon the 


a 


events of the morning. “ My neighbour,” 


2 


thought I, “says holdly, there will be very littl 


lowing days were uncommonly fair and mild for| provement of the science of Agriculture very 
the season: and my fellow labourer’s observa- much in esteem. 
tion of the day-and the month, has a tendency | With sentiments of respect, thine, &c. 
to persuade himself and impress youth, that) JOHN M. KAIGHN. 
there is some propriety in noticing these days.” | —_—- 

Men that know not what else to talk about,| vo TH# EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
sometimes introduce the indications of the wea-| = : 
ther for the coming year by the twelve days of | Mid tests; FOR; I0y WRG. 


a pleasant thing. The ignorant and the young 
are puzzled, and many of them receive the 
matter for truth. 


Of the same idle and extravagant character 
is Knother common saying with some, that “ the 
last Friday in a month governs the weather of 
the month following.” The folly of these say- 
ings is apparent to every reader: bunt children 
and those who do not read constitute a large 
portion of the community, and to them the fol- 
ly isnot apparent,—they give some heed to 
the sayings. . 


{ 


I have suffered by listening in childhood to 


friend, “1 hardly look upon the new moon,.for 
the first time, without feeling a peculiar emo- 
tion of pleasure at finding it over my right, or 
of doubt at finding it over my left.” All donot 
jtetain the impressions of childhood alike.— 
| Then, however, impressions are deepest, and 
the utmost care should be taken to make them 
‘ best—to pull all weeds from the fruitful soil— 
|not scatter the seeds of them with a thoughtless 
i hand, B. 


SS =— 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


MACHINE FOR RAISING WATER. 
Yellow Cottage, (Pa.) 1st month 15, 1825. 
Resrectep Frienp,—In the New England Farm- 
er for August 21, 1824, there is a communica- 
tion signed H. requesting information on “ the 
subject of raising water for irrigation, and other 
economical purposes, by a wind-mill or a pump 
set in motion by wind,—the advantages and dis- 
advantages attending that mode of raising water, 
the manner of making, and adapting,—and the 
expense of the machinery for that purpose.”— 
This request, I believe, has not yet been com- 
plied. with. I would therefore propose for thy 
consideration, whether it would not be a suita- 
ble time to again solicit of the patrons of the 
Fanmer, such information on the subject as any 
of them may be in possession of ; for there are 
many farms that are not accommedated with a 
stream of water running through them, and have 
suffered much loss for the want of an easy power 
to raise water for stock and other purposes of a 
domestic nature, as in such situations it is gene- 
rally a considerable depth to the springs, and if 
a pump is put in a well, it is so laborious a bn- 
siness to get water, that in some instances it 
amounts to almost a prohibition, unless it can be 
done by machinery of a simple construction.— 
if thee is in possession of the information re- 
quested, and will give it publicity, thee will 
confer a favour on at least one of the subscribers 





snow this winter because Christmas afd the fol-|to the New England Farmer, who has the im- 


> 


Christmas, merely to fill up the time, and to say | 


old women’s fables.—‘'To this day,” says a| 


| Mr Fessenpex,—I have been mach pleased 
| with the Address of Gen. Harrrr, of Maryland, 
jand the Reports of the Committees of the Wor- 
icester Agricultural Society, lately published in 
|your paper, and beg leave to make a few re- 
}marks, suggesied by them, and by some other 
|articles in your paper. 

The Committee have found that further cir- 
cumspection is necessary as to the appearance 
of cattle presented for premiums. In some in- 
stances a want of discipline was observed in the 
working cattle ; this ever orght to be noticed 
by the Committee as a culpable neglect in the 
farmer, ané for this neglect, he ought to be neg- 
lected by the Committee. The ox can be as 
easily disciplined as the horse or the camel.— 
As respects cows, it is right to require certifi- 
cates of their quality and keeping. 

The regulation of the feeding of cattle uni- 
formly, and keeping them clean is important, 
and onght to be observed by every prudent farm- 
er, who expects to receive encouragement from 
our excellent Agricultural Societies. Mr Drar- 
| BorN has constructed a weighing machine to be 
j|adapted to any barn; but | have not heard of 
| its being used by farmers, @ that no observations 
can be made on it as an improvement, respect- 
ing the quantity of food consumed by each crea- 
tare, which is as important as to know the quan- 
tity of milk given by each cow—so as to contrast 
the one with the other in these days of improve- 
ments. 

Green food is highly recommended.as winter 
food for cattle, particularly pumpkins, which 
are said to be excellent; but as they do not 
keep long after being housed in the fall, turnips, 
though not so good, are recommended as a sub- 
stitute. | wish to mention here an improvement 
that I lately ascertained by accident, respecting 
the keeping of pumpkins. Knowing their im- 
portance as food for cattle long ago, and being 








long, afier gathering them in the fall, I adopted 
various modes, and failed in them all. In the 
first part of this winter, I carefully examined 
the nature of the defect as it occurred, and found 
that those which had the stems broken off close 
to the body of the’ pumpkin invariably began te 
be defective and to rot, while those which had 
a stem to them, ever so weak, remained sound, 
and are so now. I suppose the air entered 
where the stem was and occasioned the decay. 
A new species of pampkins or squashes intre- 
duced among us some years ago, called negre 
heads, promised a great improvement of the 
kinds—but the real species have almost disap- 
peared, and it is to be regretted that they wete 
not managed better, by planting them in a sepa- 
rate field from any other kind. Neglecting this 
precaution produced degeneracy, as is the case 
with almost all exotics. Mut I was pleased te 





disappointed in all my schemes to preserve them, 
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find that the exchange of quality with the others 
was harmonious, and reciprocal, so that the most 


of our eommon pompkins are improved, by the 


association, and many of them are but little infe- 
rior to the negrohéad at its first appearance.— 
A soft shell is as rarely to be found now as a hard 
head was many years ago; which is an improve- 
ment and accommodation, both for the table and 
stable ; which, with care, may now be supplied 
through the winter, if the stems are not broken 
close, as before-mentioned. 

As to %nushrooms, | do not think much of them, 
wishing never to see them introduced into an 
agricultural communication (or any where else) 
being neither food for man nor beast, whose in- 
stinct controls their appetite. And shall not our 
reason be as strong as their instinct? Our ap- 
petites are so much vitiated, that neither mush- 
rooms nor toad-stools escape us. Solemn warn- 
ings we often have, in the death of our children, 
by eating them; following the example unwit- 
tingly set by their parents. 

As to leeches, | was pleased to see them noticed 
in your paper. I have long known them to be 
used by the Faculty to advantage ; and I have 
deen informed that the aes of oil to them 
when they become saturated, is better than any 
other application to make them disgorge.— 
Brine is the last thing to be applied to them. 
I cannot see how they came to be so expensive 
to the “neighbour,” mentioned as charged by 
the apothecary.* I have never collected leeches 
for surgical purposes, it not being in my line ; 
but I have collected and preserved them out of 
curiosity, and kept them hanging in the room, 
as a thermometer. 

Being a stranger in Boston, and unacquainted 
with its manners and tustoms, | have often met 
with inconvenience in passing the streets, for 
want of the due observance of the law of the 
road. The Sabbath ought always to be respected, 
but there are many in this city who are some- 
times deterred from attending public worship, 
on account of the inconvenience of passing thro’ 
the streets. To a stranger who observes the 
passing and repassing on the same side of the 
way,—the jostling, joggling, and dodging,—it 
appears a matter of regret, that they do not keep 
to the right, in going to, and returning from wor- 
ship. ‘Then the man with his family, however 
numerous, may escort them all in a row ;—the 
aged and decrepid may hob!.'e on with the cur- 
rent, and all proceed onward, rejoicing in the 
day and the service. I have visited London and 
Edinburgh, but have seen no occasioa to com- 
plain of this ingonvenience. And! hope soon 
to see some efficient remedy suggested by your 
Mayor, or by some other influential person. 

Respectfully yours, 


bd 
TO TRE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND TARMER. 


Worcester County, Jan. 16, 1825. 

Mr Fessenpex,—! am a homespun fellow, liv- 
ing with my father, who is an old fashioned 
farmer, somewhat unyielding in his ways, and 
much averse to what is termed book-farming. 
He is altogether hostile to the introduction of 
English Bui!s, Merino Sheep, and Bedford Hogs, 
being absolufe!y certain that they are an imposi- 

* The article on leeches was not original in this pa- 
per; and we cannot say whéther Bosfon apothecaries 
were alluded to or rot, 
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tionand will do for none but gentlemen farmers. 
He is also very confident that Agricultural So- 
cieties are of little consequence, and a Cattle 
Show he cenceives to be a public calamity.— 

Although I was brought up to tread in my 
father’s steps, and pursue the same long-tried 
course, yet I take the liberty in some plain cases 
to think and act for myself. I am a friend to 
enterprise and improvement. I like to see sys- 
tem and regularity in every thing, but especial- 
ly so in the management of a farm. To me it 
is a source of delightful satisfaction to pass over 
the territories of an enlightened and enterpris- 
ing farmer, witnessing the skilful manner in 
which he cultivates his land, and beholding the 
valuable improvements he is constantly making. 

Not long since I had an opportunity of this 
kind, which proved highly entertaining and in- 
structive. Visiting lately the town of West Boyls- 
ton, and having a few leisure hours, I spent them 
in viewing some of the curiosities and valuable 
improvements to be met with on the celebrated 
Beaman Farm. This farm lies on the Nashua 
river, and contains a large body of intervale, 
which, as I was informed, originally consisted 
to a considerable extent of marshy quags and 
rocky beeches, but which by the enterprise and 
industry of its occupant has been converted into 
a high state of fertility and productiveness. 

The advantages of irrigation on this farm are 
great, it being so situated that water can be 
turned on or taken off any part, whenever it is 
necessary. Here, on land once a barren waste, 
is now produced two large crops in a season, 
hereby proclaiming to every observer, what a 
spirit of persevering industry and improvement 
is sure to effect. 

Mr Beatgan informed me that he made use of 
considerable quantities of ashes on his mowing 
land, particularly on one or two pieces naturally 
very barren, being subject to bushes and moss. 
On this he spreads leached ashes once in two 
or three years, and in return cuts annually a 
large crop of grass. He is confident there is no 
danger of injuring land by the use of ashes, but 
by a constant application of them the production 
will continue to be as good as ever. He also 
mixes leached ashes with his manure, which he 
intends for the cornfields. He says they not only 
serve 23 a stimulus to the growth of the corn, 
but also a3 a sure preventive against the ravages 
of the worins. 

The buildings on this farm are large & com- 
modious, being in a state of complete repair, 
having every necessary convenience attached to 
them. The aqueduct by which water is con- 
veyed both to the house and barn, is a curiosity 
worth noticing. ‘The water is taken froma never 
failing fountain, about 40 rods distant, and con- 
veyed in leaden pipes tu the house, where the 
pipe comes up through a large square stone to 
the height of 3 or 4 feet, having the appearance 
of issuing from asolid rock. A stream of water 
is here conijnually running, sufficient for every 
purpose for which it may be wanted. 

The greatest curiosity, and that which more 
particularly attracted my attention about this 
aqueduct was a trough or disb placed at the out- 
let of this pump for the accommodation of teams 
and carriage horses, which are constantly passing 
and repassing. This trough or dish is hewed 
out of a hard solid rock, being about four feet 


water. This watering pot is recular : 
and neatly worked ; a 4 we a nt Ao 
accident befal it, will last for many ages. Thi 
is a valuable improvement, yet it is but one ” 
mong many others, which characterize the noble 
spirit and enterprize of Mr Beaman. . 
Since looking over this farm and Witnessins 
the many improvements which have been made 
thereon, and its present state of cultivation 1 
have reflected much on the miserable Situati 
of the vast number of farms in New England 
the sight of which would be enough to sick 
the man of taste and improvement,—but which 
are capable of being raised to a condition of th 
highest order by the hand of industry and aeneng 
prise. , 
It seems to me that if many of our slovenly 
home-bred farmers were to make an excursio 
abroad, and take a view of some of the nel 
cultivated farms which are here and there to ve 
met with, they would not only be disposed to 
relinquish and abandon many of their hered:tary 
notions and practices, but they would blush and 
be ashamed on account of the ignorance an 
prejadice which in so great a degree predomi. 
nates over them. They would no longer think 
so lightly of, nor so much abhor and contemn 
scientific and systematic husbandry. They would 
not think so lightly of Agricultural associations 
and condemn Cattle Shows as useless an 1 
rious to the community ; nor would they mani. 
fest such determiaed opposition to the introduc- 
tion of new and valuable breeds of animals and 
the various improvements which are so fast pro- 
gressing in our country at the present day. 
There are undoubtedly many among us who 
could they be brought to their senses, and the 
right usc of their reason respecting these things 
would face about and pursue a different course. 
They would at once discover the necessity of 
understanding the theory as well as the practice 
of husbandry, in order to be proficient in the 
business. They would no longer ridicule and set 
at nought all that is written on the subject, as of 
no worth; but on the other hand they would 
avail themselves of the advantages to be derived 
from reading and study. They would subscrine 
for the New Exeranp Farmer, and peruse iis 
pages with candour and attention,—learning 
therefrom how to raise better cattle and hogs, 
together with larger crops of grass and grain ; 
and in this way not only benefit themselves, but 
the community at large. W 
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LEECH-WORM BAROMETER. 


The following changes have been observed 
in this apimal before any particular alteration of 
the weather: 

1. When the leech lies motionless at the 
bottom of the phial, and is frequently in a spira! 
form, the weather in. summer, will be serene 
and beautiful ; the same denotes clear frosty 
weather in winter. 

2. If it creeps up to the top of its lodging, it 
will rain within twenty-four hours in summer, 
and snow in winter. 

3. When the leech gallops throngh its fimp- 
id habitation with swiftness, it denotes wind, 
and seldom rests until it blows hard. 

4. When the leech lodges almost constantly 
out of the water, and discovers uncommon un- 





in length, three in breadth, and eighteen inches 
in depth, holding nearly one hundred gallons of 





easiness, violent throes and convulsive-like mo- 
tions, a storm of thunder and rain will succeed. 
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- As many curious readers may be indaced to 
make further observations on this insect, we 
have subjoined the mode of making the leech 
weather glass, and directions for keeping them, 
but would suggest the propriety of substituting 
hydrant for the spring water recommended in 
the directions. 
Put a few leechgs into an eight ounce phial, 
two thirds full of ‘spring water, with some fine 
sand or moss atthe bottom. As the leeches 
have no other evacuation but through the peres 
of the skin, which passes from them in persplra- 
ble matter and adheres to the body in the state 
of slime, which if not timely removed prevents 
these evacuations and causes the death of the 
worm ; the use of the sand or moss is that it 
may rub the slime off its body, which afterwards 
Joats in the water. Over the top of the phial, 





perspiration; but if drank too strong, it affects 
the nerves, occasions watchfulness, and tremor 
of the hands; though in some phlegmatic consti- 
tutions it is apt to produce sleep. Indeed, it is to 
persons of that habit that coffee is well accom- 
modated; for to people of a thin and dry habit 
of body it seems to be injurious. Turkey coffee 
is greatly preferable in flavour to that of the West 
Indies. Drank, only in the quantity of one dish, 
after dinner to promote digestion, it answers best 
without either sugar or milk ; but if taken at oth- 
er times, it should have both: orin place ofthe 
latter rather cream, which not only improves the 


beverage, but tends to mitigate the effect of cof- | 


fee upon the nerves. 





THINGS IN GENERAL. 


j qARM FOR SALF, in Cambridge—For sale, a fa’: 
about 4 miles from the city, consisting of So acre: 
| of as good land as any in the county of Middlesex. 1* 


) is under good improvement, and may be made at small 

| expense to cut from 60 to 70 tons of English hay ; h@s 

| from 3, to 400 Fruit Trees, 10 acres of Meadow land, 

j about a quarter of a mile from the farm. On said farm 

j are 2 dwelling houses, barn, corn-barn, chaise-house, 

| pigery, &c. Said far». is on the main road to Lexing- 

| ton and Concord, and one or two stages pass daily. The 
farm, cattle, and farming utensils will be sold ata ba 

| gain. A small part of the purchase meney will be r 

| quired, and the residue may lie 5 or 10 y:ars. 

| Inquire of Chandler Robbins, real estate broker, Fx 

| change Street, or at this office. tAl Jan. 28 


ICHARDSON & LORD, have just published, « 

new and valuable Reading Book, designed for the 
juse of Schools, entitled the Agricultural Reader—By 
| Dantes. Apams, M. D. author of the Scholars’ Arith 
| metic, School Geography, &c. 


+ 





tie 3 piece of bladder picked full of holes to ad- Western Boundary of the US. The National In- HE Subscriber, for a few years past, has been cul 


mit the air. 

The water must be changed once a week, or, 
oftener in the summer ; sometimes it is necessary | 
when there isa great change of temperature | 
between the water and that contained in the| 
phial, only to put half or two thirds of fresh to) 
the other. Leeches should be kept in a cool’ 
situation in summer, and a rather warm one in; 


winter. } 








telligencer of Wednesday last contains a Report from 
the Secretary of State, which announces the fact that 
the Western Boundary, established by our Treaty with 
Spain, has been recognized by the government of Mex- 
ico as the true boundary between the United States and 
Mexico. 

‘orlifications.—The bili before Congress on Fortifi- 
cations, appropriates $802,972 to this object ; of which 
$60,000 is for that at Brehton’s point, R. 1. and $52,- 
972, for the preservation of islands ia Boston harbour, 


tivating an extensive FRUIT NURSERY. He 
now bas a large assortment of Pkacn TREES, budded 
from the best Fruit in the country, native and foreign, 
in the best order for transplanting. By another season 
he hopes to offer Pear and Cuerry Tress of the 
first quality. O. FISKE, Worcester. 











“PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 


| Revised and corrected every Friday.} 

















The leeches to be used for the purpose a-| necessary to the security of the place. | we mH 
bove mentioned should be very carefully taken,| Jewelry to the amount of $263,667 was imported into| ypprrs pest baal” Wel oon 
as any injury they may sustain, prevents the na- | the United States in the year ending Sept. 1823. ASHES. wet, Ne eae te 115.-{117 00 

‘ a "? we } 
tural influence of the weather upon them, and Apples are worth from one to four dollars per bushel pearl do. - - - - | 117 00)120 00 
will consequently deteat the experiment. in London, Potatoes from 32 to 35 cents per bushel} BEANS, white, - - - - - |bush} 1 00) 1 05 
Domestic Encyclopedia. , Cabbages from 22 to 55 cents a piece. BEEF, mess, 200 lbs. new, - {bbl} 9 50 
| ?Gesrrat Larayette. We learn, from Washing: | “=~ tong ae ee | 6 pe ; ” 
. |ton letters, that General LaFayette will be present} preppy - = 
— oe Ferree, CLS, at the laying of the Corner Stone of the Bunker Hill | Fieear er a No, ™ new, | Ib. 14 . 

Having skinned and washed some of the finest | Monument, on the 17th June next, and that Me Wes- | ©1!*4-* ee | 3} r 
large eels, cut them in three, four, or five pieces, | sreR has accepted the invitation to deliver an Address | FLAX ag he eee oS 
according to their lengths. Make a seasoning | °2 oa yeas ne ambien Guest of the eiorraye | ee m a re 

: ‘ jwe also learn, will celebrate the next anniversary of) Wore) pos : ties r 

of grated ge — on" ap _ = | American Independence, with his respected fellow cit-} FLOUR, we » Howard St | bbl. : os : z= 
thyme, sage, i par per sed, Fi Apt ee eaten | izens of Boston. He contemplates, we further learn, to | aot saat A ae om 3 00 
or shred, and mixed plentifully with crumbs of} visit the whole twenty-four States of the Union before | GRAIN mentees fat oe. 60) a 
bread. Strew this well on the eels, stick them | his return to France ; that he will set out on his south- Rais, rt 4 , er ibus ' 60) ~ 
across on skewers, tie the skewers to the spit, | ern andwestern tour early in February ; and will visit marley - cee | 501 
baste them continually, and let them roast till) etn eg ated Maine, aud Vermont, in his summer Gata - Soe BA 35| 

they begin to crack and appear white at the | ‘°¥ °° *e “orth. HOGS? LARD, Ist sort,new, - [1b.} 10) 11 
bone. When taken up, send them to the table} The — in corey, paws Gale Saale, to Ses ag pty No 1, Inspection - - 9 11 
with melted butter and lemon juice, which will | # *traight line, upwards o miles, having 75 locks,) LIME, - - - - - _ cask} 1 25} 1 33 
make the best sauce for ish oa the seasoning and 41 large cities on its banks. Above 30,000 men | OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northernjeal. 70; 78 


gives them an exquisite relish. They may be 
fried or broiled thus seasoned, with very good’ 
effect. cee 

STOUGHTON’S ELIXIR. 

Pare off the thin yellow rinds of six large Se- 
ville oranges, and put them into a quart bottle, 
with an ounce of gentian root scraped and slic- 
ed, and half adram of cochineal. Pour to these 
ingredients a pint of the best brandy ; shake the 
bottle well, several times, during that and the 
following day let it stand two days more to set- 
tle ; and clear it off into botties fer use. T'ake 
one or two spoonfuls morning and evening, in 
a glass of wine, or even in a cup of tea. Asa 
pleasant and sate family medicine this elixir of 
Dr. Stougthon is highly recommended. 

== 
COFFEE, 
It is allowed that coffee promotes digestion, and 
texhilirates the animal spirits ; besides which, 
various other qualities are ascribed to it, such 
as dispelling flatulency, removing dizziness of 
the head, attenuating viscid hamours, increasing 
the circulation of the blood, afid consequently 





> 





were employed 43 years in making it. 
The funeral of the late king of France is said to have 


American, can leave England when he pleases. 


PLAISTER PARIS retailsat jton.} 450) 4 75 
PORK, Bone Middlings, new, jbbl. {| 14 00} 15 00 





| cost the nation about $400,000. This sum would pay 7 Se “ eS 50) I a4 
the salary of the president of the United States eizteen| _ Cargo, Nol, do. - - 12°75 1: 
years: SEEDS, Herd’sGrass, 1623, - [bush 
: Clover - - - - - 

An agent of the emperor of Russia has been sent to 
England to obtain a numberof Mr Perkins’ steam guns, WOOL, wr ways one 4 60 = 
and to negotiate for a regular supply ofthem ; but the do 2-4 yaaa at 
British government has determined none shall be made de 1-2 ™ — 7 351 42 
for any foreign pewer. Mr Perkins, however, being an Native eee ~ as| 30 


Pulled, Lamb's, 1st sort 48) 52 














The town of Copiola, in Chili, was destroye by do Spinning, 1st sort 40 
earthquake on the 29th of October last. ote 
Such is the tyranny exercised in Spain that allthe} PROVISION MARKET. 
Spaniards who have in any way been connected with| BEEF, best pieces - - - - Rg 
the events of the last three years, are abandoning | PORK, fresh, best pieces, - . ? 
their country and even their families to get beyond the + whole hogs, - - a 
reach of despotic power and the holy inquisition. The|VEAL, - - - - - - - - * 
Fregch are withdrawing their troops from the Peninsula. oy cet ee y 
¥ Fortitude.—General Greene stated that “at the bat- ptr de = 
: BUTTER, keg & tub, 16 
tle of Eutaw Springs, hundreds of my men were as na- lump, best, - . - pi) 
ked as they were born. Posterity will scarcely believe|pqgqgs .. . .... . 2 
that the bare loins of many brave men who carried| wrat, Rye, retail,- - - - = 
death into the enemy’s at the Eutaw, were gall- * adie das Fa es 65 
ed by their cartouch boxes, while a folded rag, ora|poTATOES. - on SOB She 20 & 
tuft of moss protected the shoulders from sustaining the CIDER. Ii qu or, a oe, ry 
same injury from the musket.* HAY, maker réing to quality, 3 00 
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PMassachusetts Agricultural Society 
REPORT No. X. a 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS. 


The Committee on Agricultural Experiments 
submit forthe consideration of the Board of 
Trustees the following in addition to their Re- 
port dated 21st day of October last, to wit: 

That Mr. Austin Bryant, of Cummington, in 
the county of Hampshire, is entitled to the so- 
ciety’s premium of twenty dollars, for having 
raised the greatest quantity of spring wheat, be- 
ing thirty-four bushels and twenty-five quarts,on 
one acre. Mr. Bryant’s description of his cul- 
ture is as follows. “ The lot on which the wheat 
grew isa gravelly loam, situated on an east- 
ern declivity, and containing by estimation one 
acre and a half. In September, 1822, it was 
broken up; previous.tothat time it was in a 
worn out state, producing but little hay. Inthe 
spring of 1823 it was ploughed twice, manured 
with 44 cartloads of manure, and planted with 
Indian corn, the crop was rather ordinary, not 
exceeding 50 bushels. In April of the pre- 
sent year the la.d was again ploughed, har- 





rowed, and cross ploughed. Previous to the. 
last ploughing seven loads of barn manue 


were spread on about sixty rods of ground. 
On the remainder cf the piece I spread twelve 


loads of leached ashes, and harrowed them in! 
on the surface. On the 30th of April I sowed | es apart in the rows. 
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somest crop we had then growing ; it was mow- 
ed the 24th of September, and housed October 
2d, and weighed.” Messrs. Tristram and Hen- 
ry Little ere also entitled to the premium of 
twenty dollars, for having raised the greatest 
quantity of mange] wurtzel, being 33 tons, 10 
cwt. and 14 Ibs. on oneacre. “ The soil is a 
clay loam: in 1823, about three fourths of 
the same was sowed with onions, and manured 
with about eight cords of compost manure to 


the acre ; but.it produced )an ordinary crop of 


400 bushels to the acre. The other quarter 
was sowed with wheat without any manure, 
which mildewed, and of course was small. In 
the fall of 1823, there were about 10 cords of 
compost ‘manure drawn on the lot and put in 
a heap. Most of the said compost was drawn 
from the salt marshes when ditching the same ; 
the other part was from the barn yard. In 
the month of April, 1824, the heap was thrown 
over, and well mixed. Between the 8ih and 
11th of May the land was ploughed and sowed 
in the following manner. After ene deep 
plonghing the ground was furrowed two and a 
half feet apart, and the manure put in the fur- 


rows, and covered with a double mould board 


plough ; a roller was then passed on the top of 


the ridge, and the sced dibbled in with the fin- 
gers over the manure aboat six or eight inches 
apart. In the course of the season they were 
thinned, and left from six inches to twelve inch- 
They were once hoed, 


three bushe!s of wheat; the wheat before sow- | and ploughed three times between the rows.— 
ing was washed in clear water, and rolled in} The crop requires no more labour from plant- 


lime ; after sowing, the ground was harrowed 
twice, and rolled. About the first of September 
I employed a surveyor to measure and stake 
off an acre, being the part manured with ashes, 
the part on which was spread the barn manure 


being much inferier in quality. The acre was, 


reaped and threshed by itself. When measured 
the produce was found to be thirty-four bushels 
and twenty-five quarts; the wheat was harvest- 
ed on the 2d and 3d of September. Its weight 
is 61 pounds and an halfto the bushel, The 
expense of cultivation was seventeen dollars 
and fifty cents.” ' 
That Messrs. Tristram and Henry Little, of 
1 Newbury, in the county of Essex, are entitled 
to the society’s premium of twenty dollars, for 
having raised the greatest crop of millet, on 
one acre, cut and cured for hay, being 2 tons, 
15 cwt. 1 qr. and 20 Ibs. “ We took the first 


piece of land that presented, which was that de-| 





ing to harvesting than a crop of potatoes.— 
They were harvested the 25th and 26th of Oc- 
tober, and we had 31 loads and 24 bushels.— 
Three of the average loads were weighed, the 
weighers’ certificate will show the gross weight 
being 3 tons, 3 qrs. and 20 Ibs.” 

Messrs Tristram and Henry Little are also en- 


titled to the society’s premium of twenty dol-| 


lars, for having raised the greatest quantity of 
turnips, being 783 bushels on one acre. “ As 
it respects their value, we think the same 
weight not much, if any, inferiour to potatoes 
for fattening cattle, or sheep; and we are Ccon- 
fident they can be raised at half, or less than 
half, the expense per bushel of a potatoe crop, 
and from experience we can say they leave 
the land clean and in good order for an after 
crop. We have uniformly, raised the best 
crops of grain and potatoes after them. The 
present season we had a piece of land which 


scribed in No. 1. Vol. 8. page 29, of the Mas-/contained one acre and eighteen and a half 
sachusetts Agricultural Repository in May,|rods mowed, after the hay was cured, which 


1824. 
spread and ploughed in. 
mark that the said manure was on the lot pre- 
vious to the millet crop being thought of, 


| 


There wereaboutthreecordsof manure | was the 10th of July, ploughed, manured, sow- 
We would here re-'ed, and cultivated, as is stated in No. I. Vol. 


8, page 29, of the Massachusetts Aggicultcral 
Repository ; began to harvest them the firs: of 


which was a coarse kind fit fora potatoe crop,| November, and finished about.the 10th or 12th; 
_and there were 874 bushels, equal to 733 bush- 
‘els to the acre ; the expense of labour about 22 


which did little or no good, and ot course was 
lostin part. After once ploughing and har- 
rowing, the seed was sowed the 4th of May, 
three pecks on the acre, which was harrowed 
in and afterwaids it wasrolled. It came up 
immediately ,ebut in consequence of the drought, 
or some other tause, the growth was very slow. 
The weeds came up and outgrew the grain, 
and early in July there was little else but weeds 
to be seen; we then. mowedit all down, and 
left it to its fate, supposing the crop about lost’; 
but in a few days the millet started.’ and grew 
sutprisingly, and was in a few davs the hand- 








or 23 days’ work.” 
Messrs Tristram and Henry Little are also 
entitled to the Society’s premium of thirty dol- 
lars, for having raised the greatest quantity of 
Vegetables (grain, peas, and beans excepted) 
for. winter consumption on their own farm ; the 
produce from 16 acres of tillage land is as fol- 
lows, to wit: 230 bushéls of Indian’ corn, 40 
bushels of barley, 12 tons of English hay, 
23-4 tons of millet,,400 bushels of potatoes, 
1500 bushels of beets and mangel wurtzel, 


|920 bushels of turnips, 150 bushels of Onions 
(which were sold) about two tons of cabbage. 
and squashes, together with a variety of escy. 
lents, common to farms in general. The Stock 
on the farm usually consists of 4 oxen, 10 cows 
25 sheep, one horse, and about 6 swine. As i, 
the value of roots for feeding stock, there js . 
variety of opinions; but from a number of 
years’ experience, we think them a yaluable 
addition and highly worth cultivating, compar. 
ing them with English hay; and we know of 
no better standard. In our opinien three 
tons of mangel wurtzel, or potatoes, of the tyo 
we value the mangel wurtzel the highest, are 
equal to one ton of hay for feeding stock gen. 
erally ; but for milch cows we think two tons o; 
equal value :—for feeding of store swine, map. 
gel wurtzel is the only root that we know of. 
which we can cultivate and feed to profit. Six 
| bushels of raw mangel wurizel, we thinkeequa! 
‘to ope bushel of Indian corn. In feeding sw ine, 
'we make corn the standard. The value oj 
Engtish turnips for stock, excepting for milch 








ee 





roots generally, in our opinion, are worth 10 per 
cent. more for fattening cattle, or sheep, com- 
pared with hay, than they are for winter con- 
sumption, except for cows that give milk. As 
to the expense of cultivating roots for feeding 
stock, we know of no material difference from 
our former statement in the Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural Repository, No. 1, Vol. VII. page 
51. for acrop of turnips; the mangel wurtzel 
can be cultivated as cheap. As to the best 
mode of preserving them, we have tried di- 
vers ways, by pitting them, by putting them 
into the barn and covering them with hay ; 
and by putting them into the cellar ; the last 
mode we think the best.” Messrs. Y. & H. 
Little have made the following communicaticn 
on the subject of planting Indian corn in hills, 
and in rows:—“ In May 1824, the land was 
ploughed plane, (as is our phrase,) for the cul- 
| ture ofIndian corn. We think much ploughing 
| before planting is not so necessary, as frequen: 
| stirring the soil after the grain is up and grow 

ling ; the piece contained two acres; one ace 
(was platited in hills, 3 by 3 1-2 feet apart: the 
‘other part was plantcd in double rows, two 
jrows-9 inches apart: then a space for the 
| plough of 30 inches. The ploughing and plart- 
ing were done as nigh together as was cor- 
venient, which was between the 10th and 20th 
of May ; the seed was.of one kind of the eight- 
rowed yellow corn, from three to‘five sislks 
were suffered to stand in each hill, and in the 
rews the stalks were from six to nine inches 
apart. The manure was alike, a compost, 
five cords were put in the holes in the hill 
pact, and ten cords were put in the ether, in the 
following maner:—Furrows were opened 
about three feet apart, and the manure put ip 
those furrows, andthe corn.dropped each side 
of the manure. in those furrows, and covered 
with a hoe. | Tho iet was four times hoed, and 
the suckers were all destroyed on the row part 
The stalks were topped the middle of Septem- 
ber, and about that time the appearance oi that 
which was planted in rows was so uppromising; 
(for it was not then, out of the milk, and the fear 
of an early frost,) we commenced cutting it up 
and giving the corn to the swine, which we con- 
tinned cutting occasionally until we had cut 








nearly cne half; but the unusual wai mth of the 


cows, we think but little short of potatoes; but. 
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autumn caused our fears to be groundless. Be- 
tween the 20th ofOctobez and Ist of Nevember, 
the crop was harvested and husked, and ihe 
weight from that planted in the hits was 7750 
Ibs.net to the acre, and from the half acre plant- 
edin rows 4389 lbs. net. There was no per- 
ceptible difference in the crop between that 
which was cut early and that part weighed, as 
to quantity ; 70 ibs. of ears made one bushel of 
corn after it was shelled at the time of har- 
vesting. ‘There was no material difference as 
to the expense of cultivating the above acre 
in hills from our statement in No. 1, Vol. VIL 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository ; 
that which was planted in rows was double of 
that in hills from the planting to the husking ; 
and we suppose it will be so in shelling, in con- 
sequence of the smallness of the ears. The 
stalks or stover we value from the part in hills 
equal to one and a half tons of hay; that part 
in rows, totwotons. Nov. 15th, one bushel of 
ears was weighed; the weight of which was 
thirty-five pounds twelve ounces,” 


convenient, for it would suit itselftothe surface 
of the ground. I would here mention that 
in harrowing corn I have noticed a great de- 
fect in the work of the common harrow at the 
2dand Sd hoeings, as the outside hindermost 
teeth tear away the hills, and probably injure 
the roots, at the same time leaving the middle 
of the row untouched. In April last I plough- 


: = -_—_--—> oe eee ——— 
twenty dollars, for having raised the greatest 
quantity of Indian Corn, being 112 bushels and 
2i quaris on an acre, but net producing the cer- 
tificates made necessary by the rules of the Trus- 
tees, your committee arc prevented from award 
ing to him the said premium. Mr Longtey’s 
description of his culture is as follows :—* In 
the spring of 1823, 1 ploughed this piece oi 


ed the same land on which I had RutaBaga last! ground as grass ground, and planted it with In- 
year, and on a part of which I raised the crop} dian corn, manured it in the hill as usual. 1 had 
now reportec. After the weeds began to/a common crop, for ground managed in that way 
show themselves, I harrowed it to destroy | Inthe spring of 1524 I split the hills on the same 
them. On the first of June I manured, plough-| piece of ground two furrows in a row, then 
ed, and sowed a strip of the same land broad-|spread on the same 10 common cart bodies full 








cast, with Ruta Baga secd, for the purpose! of manure,a mixture of meadow mud and barn 
of transplanting. After the plants were large! manure. In the fore part of May! ploughed it 
enough totake up, which was about the first|in, then furrowed out the ground about five or 
of July, I put on 20 loads of manure to an a- six inches deep, at the distance of 6 and a half 
cre, and ploughed it in, after which I went| feet; thenstrewed manure, of the above descrip- 
over it with abrushharrow to smooth the sur-| tion, 10 loads on those furrows ; then covered 


‘face. The manure was of different kinds, this manure, by turning a back furrow on each 
isome from the barn yard, some from the) side, which made the last furrow about 24 ineh- 
sheep yard, and some from the hog yard. I | es distant, in those two last furrows. I put twelve 


That Mr. Leonard Hill, of East Bridrewa- found the crop best where the hog manure was | cart loads of manure, principally made from the 


ter,is entitled to the Society’s premium of twen- 
ty dollars, for having raised the greatest quanti- 
ty of potatocs, being 688 1-3 bushels, on one a- 
cre. Inthe month of May last I ploughed a 
piece of moist stubble ground, of a deep scil, 
where I had raised a good crop of Indian corn 
the year before ; I also cross- ploughed and fur- 
rowed it, making the furrows two feet eight 
inches apart. I then filled up the furrows with 
60 loads of coarse manure, whichI took from 
under my linters, where my cattle were kept 
in the winter, and which was full half straw 
and hay. Upon this manure inthe furrows, 
I planted 38 bushels of the common long red 
potatoe, cutting the largest into two or more 
pieces, and placing them about 12 inches apart, 
which I covered with ahoe. Afterthey were 
well up I ploughed and hoed them, each three 
times. In October they were dug and measur- 
ed, and the amount of potatoes produced on the 
piece which contained one acre and no more, 
was 688 1-2 bushcls, as will appear by the cer- 
tificate of the measurer. The expense of cul- 
tivdting the above acre of land, digging and 
gathering the crop, &c. exclusive of manure, 
was twenty-two dellars and seventy-eight cts.” 
That Colone! John Wilson, of Deerfield, in 
the county of Franklin, is entitled to the Soci- 
ety’s premium of twenty dellars, for having rais- 
ed the greatest quantity of Ruta Baga, being 
608 buskels on one acre. “In the spring of 
1823, after my clover had got up to be good feed 
4 ploughed it in, after a tew days harrowed it 
well. Abort the 15th of June I furrowed it in 
rows three fect wide, put twenty loads of barn 
yard manure to an acre in the furrows, and coy- 
ered it pretty deqgt Tthen with a hand roller 
16 inches diaintter, with three spurs in its cir- 
cumference at 16 inches asunder, passed aléng 
the ridges to mark the hills for Ruta Baga ; 
the spurs in the roller were about three inches 
long and” shaped like a Farrier’s phlemes ; 
after this the seed was dropped, and covered 
ys handythe ground being very dry at 
are ay mf, planting and continuing so for 
rs eran Very little of the seed came 
rey mt weeks, and much of it never 
do oe tee . so that from two acres I had 
hoe ushels. In hoeing this piece 
‘urrowed land Ifounda joint harrow very 


spread, where they stood in the bed where| hog yard, with meadow mud and straw for the 
the sced was sowed and not transplanted. From | hills, placing it opposite the intervals in each of 
the little experience I have had, I believe it is!those two last rows, thus ~**." being 20 
best to transplant Ruta Baga for many rea- | inches in those rows, then planted it with Brigh- 
sens; they are not liable to be choaked by} ton corn, and put four kernels in each hill. 
standing too thick in the hills before they are} ‘In this way I raised 206 baskets of ears, and 
pulled out; they are less in danger of being | two of those baskets make one bushel and three 
destroyed by worms. By ploughing the land just | quarts, equal to 112 bushels and 21 quarts ot 
before transplanting there is much less trouble |shelled corn, to the acre ; and performed with 
from weeds ; the st. 1k does not run so high a-|about one third more labour than in hills; the 
bove the ground; the labour is Icssas it saves corn weighed after being husked five weeks, 59 
the first hoeing which is the worst. I cannot) lbs. per bushel.” 

tell how much labour it was totransplant them,| Colonel! Joseph Valentine, of Hopkinton, rais- 
being at a convenient distance from my house,/ed thirty-one bushels and ao half of spring 
it was done at morning and evenings, and | wheat; and Payson Williams, Esq. of Fitchburg, 
in dull weather; but I should think a man, five hundred bushels of potatoes en one acre.— 
could seta quarter of anacre in a day,after the; Mr Nathaniel Davenport, of Milton, in a com- 
hills were marked, which a man would do in an, Munication addressed to the Trustees, states that 
hour. ‘This was done with the hand roller pre- he raised about two tons of millet ou one acre, 
viously mentioned, leaving three feet four inch- and that he planted in the year 1816, one hund- 
es between the rows. They were hoed twice ;| ted apple trees on one acre; but he has omitied 
the first time a man would hoe a quarter of an: to exhibit the surveyor’s certificates. 

acre ina day. and the second time something, For raising the greatest quantity of Barley 
more; they were ploughed at both hoeings | on an acre, not less than 45 bushels ; for raising 
with a horse,plongh. The first time turned a, the greatest quantity of Rye on an acre, not less 
light furrow from the rows, the second time to than 30 bushels ; for raising the greatest quan- 
them. On the 9th, 10th, and 1ith of Novem. tity of Carrots onan acre, not less than 600 
ber they were harvested, and produced 700, bushels; for raising the greatest quantity of com- 
bushels, equal to 608 bushels to the acre; they, mon Beets on an acre, not less than 600 bush- 
were measured in 2 cart previously measured| els; for raising the greatest quantity of Parsnips 
with apples for that purpose ; they being large, | on an acre, not less than 400 bushels ; for rais- 
I thought that would give fairer measure than| ing the greatest quantity of Onions on an acre, 
the basket. The labour in harvesting is trj-|not less than 600 bushels; for raising the great- 
fling ; two men and two boys pulled and cut (est quantity of Cabbages on an acre, not less 
the tops of 300 bushels in two hours and an|than 25 tons weight, free from earth when 


day. ‘Two average cart loads of 25 bushels| dry Peas on an acre, not less than 30, bushels : 
each were selected, and put into a separate | for raising the greatest quantity of dry beans on 
cellar, and on the 23d day of November, they |an acre, not less than 30 bushels ; for proof of 
were weighed; the 50 bushels gave 2634 Ibs. ;| having produced the greatest quantity of dressed 
these probably gave less weight than they | Flax raised on half an acre, not less than 250 Ibs ; 
would average, as they were all large and|for giving satisfactory evidence on ‘Soiling Cat- 
would not pack so close. The measuring the | tle,” not less than 6 in number, and through the 
cart, the harvesting, the measuring the crop,| whole season, together with a particular account 
and the weighing, has all been performed by\0f the food given, and how cultivated,; for ma 
Cyrus Briggs and DavidFarnsworth. The entite| king the experiment of turning in green crops 
expense of cultivating the oneacre and 24/28 a manure, on a tract not less than one acre, 
rods, was forty-seven dol-lars and fifty cents. and proving its utility and cheapness, giving a 





Stephen Longley, Esq. of Shirley, in the | particular account of the process, and its re- 
county of Middlesex, claims the premium of 'sult; for proving by actual experiment the beat 








half, and carted the same to the cellar the same| Weighed ; for raising the greatest quantity of 
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season and mode of laying down lands to grass ; 
whether Spring, Summer or Fall seeding be pref- 
erable, and with or without grain on different 
soils; for proving to the satisfaction of the 
Trustees the best mode of rearing, feeding, and 
fattening neat Cattle ; and proving to the satis- 
faction of the Trustees the utility and compara- 
tive value of the Cobs of Indian corn, when used 
with or without the grain itself, ground or brok- 
en—no claims for premiums have been exhibit- 
ed. For the Committee, 


THOS. L. WINTHROP, Chairman. 
Boston, Dec. 15, 1824. 
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Plymouth, January 25, 1825. 
BUOKTHORN HEDGE. 


Mr Fessenpex,—In your valuable repository 
of Agricultural improvements and information, 
of the 22d inst. | observed a communication from 
Professor Drowx, of Brown University, on 
Buckthorn hedge fence. The Professor has 
reference to the hedge planted by that very in- 
ielligent agriculturist, Gen. Deasy, of Salem, as 
reported by the Committee on Farms for the 
county of Essex ; and his object appears to be to 
ascertain the particular species of the genus 
Rhamnus employed by that gentleman. Pro- 
fessor Drown is an accomplished botanist, and 
well qualified to distinguish the characters of 
the species of Rhamnus, being not less than 48 
enumerated by authors, From its peculiar prop- 
erties, he is led to suppose that the species em- 
ployed by Gen. Dersy is the Hippophe, or Sea 
Buckthorn, but in this supposition he is incorrect. 
It is the Rhamnus Catharticus, or Spina Cervini, 
of the Materia Medica, long known in medicine, 
as a syrup made trom its ripe berries is used as 
a drastic cathartic. 


Several trees of this species are in view of 
my windows, one of which has attained to the 
size of more than 2 feet in circumference, and 
abont 16 or 18 feet in height. These trees in 
cultivated ground are less spinous than the Eng- 
lish or American White Thorn, but their branch- 
es and twigs are so numerous and closely entwin- 
ed as to form an impenetrable hedge, as I have 
been assured by an obliging letter from Gen. 
Derey, with whom the idea first originated.— 
The Buckthorn bears: a black berry about the 
size of a dry pea; taken from the tree at this 
season, their juice imparts to white paper a pur- 
ple colour, and each berry contains, some two 
and others three seeds, instead of four, as men- 
tioned by authors. The tree may be propagated 
by the seeds or by cuttings made from the young 
twigs; in either case they should be planted in 
a nursery of rich soil in Autumn or Spring ; the 
former season is preferred. The particular me- 
thod of culture and of forming the hedge, we 
have reason to hope will be announced by the 
respectable gentleman with whom the experi- 
ment originated. Yours, very truly, 


JAMES THACHER. 


‘ling liquor be plentifully taken with them. The 


Salem, 25th January 1825. 
Tuomas G. Fessenven, Esq. 
Editor of the New England Farmer, 


by the repeated notice of It in your valuable | 
paper of December 17th and also in that of Jan- 
uary 2ist, 1 with pleasure furnish you all the 
information in my power respecting it. 

The plant is the Rhamnus Catharticus, (Purg-| 
ing Buckthorn) which the latest edition of Mil- 
er’s Gardener’s Dictionary describes as follows : 


“ Rhamnus catharticus. (Purcinc Bucxrnorn.) 


Spines terminating, flowers quarujid dioecous, leaves 
ovate, stem erect, berry four-seeded. 

The purging or common buckthorn rises 
with a strong woody stem to the height of 12 or 
14 feet, sending out many irregular branches :- 
the young shoots have a smooth greyish-brown 
bark ; but the older branches have a darker and 
rougher bark, and are armed with a few short 
thorns. Leaves two inches and a half long, by 
one and a quarter broad, dark green above, but 
pale or light green beneath, having a pretty 
strong midrib, and several nerves proceeding 
from it, which diverge towards the sides, but 
meet again near the point: they stand «pon 
pretty long slender footstalks. The flowers come 
out in clusters from the side of the branches: 
those of the male have as many stamens as there 
are divisions in the petal; those of the female 
(or hermaphrodite) have a roundish gerin, 
which afterwards becomes a pulpy berry of a 
roundish form, inclosing four hard seeds. 

“Branches rigid, alternate, roand, smooth, 
with a thorn at the end. Leaves in bundles, 
smooth, the serratures glandular ; the younger 
ones pubescent. Stipules awl-shaped, in pairs, 
the length of the petiole. Flowers from the same 
bud with the leaves, aggregate on axillary one- 
flowered peduncles, which are of the same 
length with the petioles: they are of a pale or 
yellowish green colour, four-cleft, and dioecous, 
or polygamous commonly, but not always. Stig- 
ma fourcleft. Berries black, the size of a small 
pea, four-celled, four-seeded. Native of Europe, 
in hedges and woods: flowering from the end of 
April to June, and ripening its berries about the 
end of September. 

% Acccording to Pallas, the Buckthorn is com- 
mon in the champaign and temperate parts of 
Russia and Southern Siberia, but scarcely be- 
yond the Irtis. The trunk is often thicker than 
a man’s arm, and the wood very hard, of a red- 
dish colour. The flowers are for the most part 
hermaphrodite, and clustered; in the gardens 
fewer and nearly solitary. 

“ The juice of the unripe berries has the col- 
our of saffron, and is used for staining maps or 
paper: these are sold under the name of french 
berries. The juice of the ripe berries, mixed 
with alum, is the sap green of the painters; but 
if the berries be gathered late in the autumn, 
the juice is purple. The bark affords a beauti- 
fal yellow dye. 
Elder, is said to be a strong cathartic, and to ex- 
cite vomiting. ‘The berries operate briskly by 
stool, but occasion thirst, and dryness of the 
mouth and throat, accompanied frequently with 
severe griping of the bowels, unless some dilut- 





juice made into a syrup is the officinal prepara- 
tion. About an ounce is 2 dose ; and 





The inner bark like that of 


i, 
— 


| it was formerly much employed as a hydragogue, 
from this quantity to two ounces: but it is non 
falling into disuse, and is rarely prescribed ey. 
My Dear Sir.—Called upon for information | cept in conjunction with other medicines of (hj: 
relative to the Buckthorn Hedge on my farm, | class. It is said that the flesh of birds which fee, 


upon these berries is purgative. 
Propacation anv Cutturc. 

** The purging Buckthorn shrub is so commor 
in the hedges of many parts of England, that js 
is seldom cultivated in gardens. It rises easily 
from seeds, if they are.sown in autumn soon af 
ter the berries are ripe; but if they be left out 
of the ground til! spring, the plants will not come 
up till the year after. These will require ny 
particular treatment, but may be managed in the 
same way as young Crabs, or any other hardy 
deciduous tree or shrub. It may also be propa. 
gated by cuttings or layers. If the young shoo: 
be layed iu autumn, they will pat out roots by 
the following autumn, when they may be take, 
off, and either planted in a nursery to ge 
strength for a year or two, or where they are 
designed to remain. This is not so proper fo; 
hedges as the Hawthorn or Crab.” ; 


You will perceive that Miller represents it a 
a shrub growing about 12 or 14 feet high. The 
tree from which my plants were raised, formerly 
stood in the garden of the venerable Dr Hotyox; 
of this place, who used the berries for medicinal 
purposes, and was as large as any of our common 
apple trees. He assures me he was induced at 
last to cut it down, as it shaded so much of his 
garden. 1 was so pleased with the healthy and 
clean appearance of the tree, and the next Spring 
observing several young plants in the adjoining 
garden belonging to my brother, raised from 
seed dropt in the Autumn, that I was induced to 
transplant them to a nursery, where they grew 
with great rapidity. 

After trying several kinds of trees for the pur. 
pose of making a hedge without much success. | 
was induced to try this, which has afforded a most 
beautiful fence, so much so as to attract the at- 
tention of every person who has seen it. It di- 
vides my garden, is about three hundred feet in 
length, the plants set nearly a foot apart, is five 
feet high, and two feet wide at top, which is 
cut nearly level. It shoots early in the Spring, 
makes a handsome appearance and continues its 
verdure till very late in the fall. It has not so much 
spine as either the English or American haw- 
thorn, but I think sufficient to protect it from 
cattle. The plant bears the knife or shears re- 
markably, and makes as close and tight a fence 
as either of the others,-and is not subject to blight, 
as beth of them have been with me. You will 
observe that Miller speaks of it as not so proper 
for hedges as the Hawthorn or Crab, which may 
be the case in England, but | cannot agree with 
him as it respects America. 

The tree furnishes a large quantity of seed, 
which rapidly vegetates; and [ make no doubt 
it can be propagated by cuttings, which mode! 
shall adopt in the Spring. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, with much respect, 
E. HERSEY DERBY. 
ee 

Drilling Rocks.—A machine for dritling rocks 
\has been invented by Cyrus Alden, Esq. ef Ror 
|bury, by which a boy may drill as much in one 
day as three men can do in the same (ime, \f 








the usual mode of drilling. 
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Composition for preserving Leather.—A friend 
to the Editor assures us, that a mixture of three 
parts of tallow and one part of tar, melled and 
stirred together, makes a composition, which he 
has found by experience to be valuable for preser- 
ying the leather in boots, shoes, &c. He applies 
the composition warm but not hot, to new 
shoes or boots, inside as well as out, till the 
leather is saturated or bas taken in all which it 
will imbibe ; by which means it is rendered pli- 
able, proof against water, and more durable than 
by the common applications. 














HFarmer’s Calendar. 


[BY THE EDITOR. ] 


Fine Woop.—As soon as a Sufficient quantity 
of snow shall have fallen, it will be expedient 
to lose no time ia cutting and drawing your fire 
wood.Nothing more deranges all the operations 
of a correct cultivator than to be under the ne- 
cessity of tackling his team in summer, perhaps 
in the hurry of haying or harvest, to draw a lit- 
tle wood in order to “ keep the pot boiling.” — 
It is almost as necessary to provide wood in win- 
ter for summer’s use, as it is to provide meat, 
vegetables, hay, &c. in summer for winter’s use. 
The farmer, who permits the business of one 
season to interfere with that of another will soon 
find himself running behind-hand with regard to 
property ; besides his affairs being always “ at 
sixes and sevens” & “* every thing at loose ends,” 
be will always be stretched on the tenter-hooks 
of anxiety, and instead of enjoying life, he will, 
as it were,run the gauntlet of existence, contin- 
ually harrassed and buffeted by adverse circum- 
ces, 

It was formerly the custom, and it may be still 
the fashion, with some who think they are par- 
agons of prudence to traverse every part of their 
wood lots, cutting roads in all directions as thick 
(comparatively speaking) as the marks on a 
chess board, in order to select the largest and 
most decayed trees forgtimber or fuel. But in 
this way we believe it generally happens that 
much more damage is done to the young growth 
of wood than the value of the saving by selecting 
old or decayed trees. The following article, 
written by one of our most able agricalturists, 
and published under the head * Wood Land” in 
the last edition of Deane’s New England Far- 
mer, will corroborate our ideas on this subject, 
and well merits the attention of every friend to 
rural economy. 

“ The practice of the populous nations of Eu- 
rope, whose forests have been cut off centnries 
ago, and who are compelled to resort to meas- 
ures of the strictest economy, to supply them- 
selves with fuel, onght to have great weight 
with us. France, in an especial manner, ought 
to be looked to for wise laws on this subject. Her 
vast and thickly settled population—her numer- 
ous manufactures—her poverty in mineral coal 
——the eminence which she has attained in all 
— arts,-~entitle her to great respect. 
tis the Practice of the French people not to 
cut off their woods oftener than once in twenty 
or twenty-five years ; and by law, when they are 
cut over, the owner is.obliged io cut the whole 
amooca, with the exception of a very few trees, 


ee 


which the officers of the government had mark-| 
ed to be spared for a larger growth. Without giy- 
ing any opinion, as to the propriety of the direct | 
interference of the government on such a topic, 
we should say that the example proves that in 
the opinion’of the French scientific and practical 
men, it is expedient when wood lands are cut, | 
that they should be cut smooth, in order that the 
new growth might start'altogether, not overshad- 
ed by other trees of a larger growth. We have 
no opinion of cutting down trees in a scattering | 
manner, as they appear to fail, and still less of | 
planting acorns in thinner spots of the forest.— 
The growth thus produced must remain forey- 
er feeble. 








A chain bridge is about to be constructed over 
the canal of Muica in Russia; the first of the 
kind in that country. 








National Legislature. 


Senate. JAN. 17. A resolution was reported au- 
thorizing the purchase of Copies of the Journals of the 
old Congress, from 1774 to 1733. 

The bill to abolish imprisonment for debt was taken 
up, and after debate was negatived Yeas, 20, Nays 23. 
A bill tofappropriate $6000 for the purchase of Peale’s 
Equestrian Portrait of Washington was read twice. 
Messages were received from the President, inclosing 
reports from the Secretary of State and of the Navy.— 
The former gave information that the cause, which pre- 
vented the execution of an article of the treaty between 
the U. S. and Spain, which relates to surveying the 
western boundary of the U. S. was the situation of the 
government of Mexico in respect to the kingdom of | 
Spain. The latter gave the following information on 
the subject of hemp, viz. 

1. That hemp may be cultivated in the U.S. to any | 
extent which our necessities may require. 

2. That in the present mode of cultivation, there are 
some errors which may readily be corrected when more | 
attention is paid to it. 

3. That iv its natural state, it is, in all important | 
qualities, equal to that which is imported. 

4. That it ts injured in the mode of rotting and pre- 
paring it for manufacture. | 

5. That if sown thicker on the ground, water rotted, 
and prepared with care, it will be equal for all purpo- 
ses to any other. 

6. That canvas, cables, and cordage, manufactured | 
out of it, as now cultivated, are inferior in colour, du- 
rability, and strength, to those manufactured from im- 
ported hemp, and consequently are not so safe, or prop- | 
er for use in the navy. 








Hovst.—JAN.17. The bill on the subject of the 
Cumberland Road was considered in Committee of the 
Whole. 


Massachusetts Legislature. 

Senate JAN. 19. A resolution was passed for ob- 
taining a survey of Nantucket under the aathority of 
the General Government. 

A Com. was appointed for considering the propriety 


of so altering the law as to prevent a debtor from dis- 
posing of wood or timber on Jand under attachment. 


JAN. 20. A message from the Governor, covering 
a communication from the F-xecutive of Georgia, in re- 
lation to a resolution of the State of Ohio, on the subject 
of Negro Slavery was referred to a committee. 

A resolve passed in favour of the Bristol Agricultural 
Society. 

The Senate adjoured at an early hour to attend to 
the concerns of the Harvard University. 

JAN. 21. This day was likewise chiefly devoted to 
the concerns of Harvard University. 


JAN. 22. A Committee was appoirted to consider 
the expediency of causing an accurate survey of the sev- 
eral towns and counties in the Commonwealth to be ta- 
ken,& a map constructed at the public expense—a com- 
mittee to consider the expediency of perambulating the 
State line between Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
A great number of private petitions were presented and 
committed. 


JAN. 24. Bills for incorporating a number of insur- 
ance companies, factories, &c. passed to be engrossed 
A Committee was appointed to consider the expediency 
of apprepriating by law a portion of the revenue derived 
from the tax on banks to provide books and stationary 
for indigent children, &c. 


JAN, 25. A Message was received from his Exceli~ 
ency relative to a resolution of the General Assembly of 
Rhode Island, proposing the appointment of arbitrators 
to settle and define the boundary line between that 
State and this Commonwealth. 

Houser, JAN. 19. Committees were appointed to at- 
tend to the following subjects, viz. The expediency of 
altering or amending the laws relating to the admeas 
urement ef wood and bark.—To consider if any and 
what alterations are necessary to be made in the law 
respecting landlord and tenant.—To inquire what alter- 
ations may be necessary in the several acts giving rem- 
edies in equity.—On the subject of Sheep going at large. 
—To review the law to relieve towns from the expense 
of persons imprisoned for debt. 


The House resumed the consideration of business con- 


nected with the Amherst Institution, and the Commit- 


tee of Investigation presented a report in favour of the 
Petitioners. 

JAN. 20. A number of Bills passed various stages, 
and a Committee was appointed to consider the exped- 
iency of exempting towns from liability of expenses at- 
tending sick seamen, landed from vessels from foreigu 
countries, or from coasting vessels. 


JAN. 21. A communication was received from the 
Governor relative to the quantity of arms, &c. received 
by this Commonwealth from the United States: 


A Committee was appointed to inquire into the expe- 
diency of making further provision for the support of pri- 
mary schools. 


A Committee was appointed on the subject of procur- 
ing a survey under the authority of the U. S. of the 
harbour of Marblehead. Likewise a Committee to con- 
sider if any and what alteration it may be expedient to 
make in an act to protect the sepulchres of the dead, 
and another Committee on the subject of recovering 
fines and penalties by law. 





Mr Clay advocated the bill in an eloquent speech, 
and the blarik was filled with $150,000. 

JAN. 18. The bill relative to the Cumberland Read 
was considered. Mr Webster made an able speech in 
favour of the bill, which was at length ordered to be 
engrossed— Yeas 93, Nays 82. 

JAN. 19. A resolve passed referring the subject of 
of repairs of Plymouth Beach to the Committee of 
Commerce. 

A bill for the relief ofthe Niagara sufferers passed— 


Yeas 123, Nays 69. 











JAN. 22. Bills relating to the recovery of fines and 
penalties, and to prevent fraud in the admeasurement 
of fire wood were read a first time. 


JAN. 24. A report in favour of a tax of $75,000, 
and to provide for $24,898 paid to Representatives was 
accepted. Some other business of a private and local 
nature was transacted. 


JAN. 25. A bill relating to fire wood, and several 
private bills were committed, when the order of the day 
respecting the Amherst Institution was taken up, and 
Mr Sumner addressed the House in favour of fhe report 
of the Investigating Committee. 
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HMiscellanies, 


DOMESTIC LOVE. 


Domestic Love! not in proud palace halls, 

Is often seen thy beauty to abide ; 

Thy dwelling is in lowly cottage walls, 

That in the thickets of the woodbine hide ; 

With hum of bees around, and from the side 

Of woody hills some little bubbling spring, 

Shining along thro’ banks with harebells dyed ; 

And many a bird to warble on the wing, 
When Morn her saffron robe o’er heaven and earth doth 

fling. 








©! love of loves !—to thy white hand is given 
Of earthly happiness the golden key! 
Thine are the joyous hours of winter’s even, 
When the babes cling around their father’s knee ; 
And thine the voice, that on the midnight sea 
Melts the rude mariner with thouglits of home, 
Peopling the gloom with all he longs to see. 
Spirit ! lve built a shrine ; and thou hast come, 
And on its altar closed--for ever closed thy plume ! 





TO A FRIEND ABOUT TO BE MARRIED A SECOND TIME. ! 


Oh ! keep the ring, one little year, 
Keep poor Eliza’s ring, 

And shed on it the silent tear, 
In secret Sorrowing. 


Thy lips, on which her last, last ‘kiss 
Yet lingers moist and warm, 

Oh! wipe them not fe? newer bliss, 
Oh! keep it as a charm. 


These haunts are sacred to her love, 
Here her loved presence dwells ! 
Of her the grot, of her the grove, 
Of her the garden tells. 


Beneath these elms. you sate and talked ; 
Besides the river's brink, 

At evening arm-in-arm you walked ; 
Here stopt to gaze and think. 


Thou’lt meet her when thy blood beats high 
In converse with thy bride, 

Meet the mild meaning of an eye, 
That never learnt to chide. 


Oh, no, my friend! another hefe 
Thou canst not, must not bring ; 

No, keep it—but one little year, 
Keep poor Eliza’s ring. 


TTT 


Woman.—The good government of families! 


leads to the comfort of communities and the 
welfare of states. Of every domestic circle 
woman isthe centre. Home, that scene of 
purest, dearest joy, home is the empire of wo- 
man. ‘There she plans, directs, and performs, 
the acknowledged source of dignity and felici- 
ty. Where female virtue is most pure, female 
sense most improved, female deportment most 
correct, there is most propriety of social man- 
ners, The early yeara of childhood, the most 
precious years of life and opening season, are 
confined to woman’s superintendence ; she may 


therefore be presumed to lay the foundation of 


all the virtue and all the wisdom that edrich 
the ‘world.— Literary Gazette. 


A word of Advice'to married Women —A decent 
country woman came one market day, ‘and beg- 
ged tospeak with me. She told me with am air 
of secrecy, that-her husband behaved unkindly 
to her, and sought the company of other women ; 
and that knowing me tobe a wise man, I could 
tell what would cure him. ‘The case was so 
common, I thought to prescribe for it, without 
losing my reputation as a conjurer. “* The rera- 
edy is simple,” said I. ‘ Always treat your hus- 
band with a smile.” The woman thanked me, 
dropped a courtesy, and went away. A few 
months after, she came again, bringing a couple 
of fine fowls. She told me with great satisfac- 
tion, that Thad cured her husband; and she beg- 
ged my acceptance of the fowls in return. I 
was pleased with the success of my prescription, 
but refused the fee. 





——— 


Wars have in all ages been a dreadful scourge 
to mankind. But history exhibits none so san- 
'guinary and destructive as those engendered by 
ithe ever tobe deplored French Revolution, par- 
ticularly those waged by Bonaparte after his ac- 
cession to supreme power. 

A French writer of eminence calculated the 
destruction of men in these wars as follows, 

1: The war of St. Domingo in 1801, 


Soldiers and Sailors. 60,000 
Whites of the Island. 50,000 
Negroes. 50,000 
2. The war with England, from 1802 
to 1804, 200,000 
3. The Invasion of Egypt, 60,000 


4, The winter campaign of 1805-6 150,000 
5. _The campaign of Calabria, from 
1805 to 7, 

6. The war of the North, from 
1806 to 1807, 

7. The war of Spain, from 1807 to 
1813, (French and Allies, English, 
Spaniards and Portnuguese,) 2,100,000 

8. The war of Germany and Poland 


500,000 


300,000 


in 1809. 300,000 
9 The Campaign of 1813, 

French and Allies, 500,000 

Russians, 300,000 

Poles, &c. 200,000 1,000,000 


10. The campaign of 1803, 450,000 

Making a total of upwards of five millions of 
the human race ! 

b- ——- r 

Prophecy of Columbus. In one of the letters 
which Columbus. wrote to the King of Spain 
from his fleet, then lying before Jamaica, he 
has the following remarkable passage :—‘* The 
wealth that I haye discovered, will rouse man- 
kind to pillage and violence, and will revenge 
the wrongs that I have suffered. The Spanish 
natien itseH, will, perhaps, suffer one day tor 
the crimes that its malignity, its ingratitude, 
and its envy, are now committing.” 


: x =. 
Milton’s Speech on the Liberty of the Press.— 


The Republic.—By altering a part of one line 
of Jephson’s tragedy of “ Braganza,” we have a 
round of sentiments which we most heartily 
wish were imprssed on the mind of eyery 
American : : 
——TLare the repudlic 
Is here hereditary. Tis instinct ; 
‘Tis principle, religion, vital hear ; 
Old men, to listening’sons, with their last breat. 
Bequeath it as a dying legacy ; : 
Infants imbibe it at the mother’s breast; 
It circles with their blood, spreads with their fram, 
Its fountain is the heart, &c. 








Lord Say, Gibbon’s ancestor, was beheaded jy 
1450, by the Kentish insurgents. Jack Cade told 
him “ Thou hast most traitorously corrupt. 
ed the youth of this realm, in erecting a Gram. 
mar School, and whereas before, our fathers hag 
no other books than the score and the tally, thoy 
hast caused printing to be used: and contrary to 
the king, his crown, and dignity, thou hast built 
a pewermill. It will be proved to thy face, that 
thou hast men about thee who usually talk ofa 
noun and a verb, and such abominable words»; 
no Christian ear can endure to hear. 

Our self-love too often makes us unamiable: 
but it has sometimes a contrary effect, and dis. 
poses us to be particularly agreeable and con- 
ciliatory. Perhaps this is never so entirely the 
case as when we know the favourable opinion 
that is entertained of us by those we are desir 
ous to please, and know it too by means which 
testify beyond a doubt its fervour and sincerity. 











‘ A Dutchman coming to town, and inquiring 
the meaning of many things that appeared 
strange to him, took particular notice of a Sign, 
on which he read as follows :—* Here are hor- 
ses and chairs to let. Anno Domini, 1799."— 
* Well,” said he, “ if there be horses and chairs 
enough for 1799 Dominies at one tavern, how 
many must there be in the whole town ?” 














American Wine. 
pees superiour Red and White Groseiile (ot 
Currant) Wine, is for sale, wholesale or reiail, for 
the present, at 65, Broad-Street, by FE. COPELAN)), Jr. 
Price per keg of 6 gallons, delivered at any part o/ 
the city, 87 1-2 cents per gallon, including keg and 
sending home, for the Red ;—and $1,50 per gallon 
forthe White. The extensive sale of this valuable ar- 
‘ticle of Domestic Indastry is its best recommendation. 


The following notice of this Winevis extracted from the 
(Salem) Essex Register. 


“* We have been politely favoured with a sample o/ 
the Groseille Wine, made by the’ Messrs. Dyers, 0! 
Providence, R. 1. and have no hesitation in pronounc- 
ing it superiour to much of ‘the imported Wine, and 4 
everage of uncommon richness of favour and colour. 
It is said to be very wholesome; and we cannot doubt 
that it will take the place of the foreign Wines at our 
social parties,” &c. ~ Dec. 24. 
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Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant 


eam so nation rousing herself like a strong man after 
Children.—Dr Prieatley was so deeply impress. a ’ soa ie Nes invincible ag 


ed with the power of children to impart. 


sure by their looks and gestures, that he said 
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